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PREFACE. 


HE Life of Fexesr, firſt 


e 


T 
N 


Duke of Sax-Gotha, is writ- 
ten in many languages : 1 
have met with it in none but our 0wn. 
Mr. Priiees, the writer of it in 
Engliſh, ſeem d to think, that à faith- 
ful narrative could not be a diſagree- 


able; and that Truth muſt pleaſe, 


however 


i PREFACE. 
however apparelled. As ſuch an opi- 


nion is not the general, we may the 
leſs wonder . that a work,- drawn up 
conſormably to it, found not the re- 
ception from the public, to which it 
was entitled by the importance of 
the ſubject, and the veracity of the 
writer, 


I conſider the ſubject as important, 
Vince it is the Lite of a Prince from 
whom the Heir to the Crown of this 
kingdom is lineally deſcended —is by ſo 


few deſcents removed; and in which, 


therefore, all Engliſh men may be ſup- 
poſed ſo far intereſted, as to ſurvey 
with pleaſure the Pattern that their 


future Sovereign ' hath, in this his 


Iluſtrious Anceſtor. 


Facts, 


e 


i 


1 


N 
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Facis, ſufficiently numerous to give 
a juſt idea of this Prince, are fur- 
niſbed by Mr. Pattiees ; and J am, 
as a mere Hiſtorian, entirely guided 
by him. That which appears to have 
rendered his account /e/s agreeable, I 
have here endeavoured to avoid : What 
TI have done towards a more enter- 
taining one, the Reader may with 


greater propriety determine, than 1 
can relate. 


The Language of the Ghoſt will, 
J hope, be found exactly ſuiting the 
ebaracter of the man —who!ly formed 
upon i. hat neither he might unbe- 
comingly uſe, nor the eminent Perſon, 


to whom it is addreſſed, ——_— 
bear. 
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PREFACE. 


Should I be reminded of the pri- 
vacy in which 1 have always lived, 
and of the little probability, therefore, 
that I can ſuggeſt any political obſer- 
vations, either worthy to come from 
one fo long exerciſed in Government, 
or deſerving His notice, whoſe Genius 
and Education jo well fit him for it: 
Should I be reminded of HANNIBAL's 
cenſure of ProrMlo, and adviſed to 
reflect, how far I expoſe myſelf to a 
not leſs ſevere; I would anſwer, 


That though the manners of a court 
are beſt learned in it, this is by no 


means the caſe of what ought to be its 
maxims. That the meaſures alike 
dangerous to a Kingdom's peace, and 
its Governars ſafety, may not be leſs 

certainly 


5 


certainly known from the books we 
read, than from the company we keep. 
That. what has hitherto made nations 


; proſperous, and their Princes happy; 


will always male them ſo; and here 
Hiſtory alone, by inſtructing us what 
has been done for theſe purpoſes, will 
enable us to judge, what, at * times, 
nn be done. | 


2 Bp e, . Javing Ai nothing f 
war, preſumed to diſcourſe on the art 
of it before the ableft General, could 
deſerve no praiſe for his ſenſe, what- 
ever might have been due to bim for 
his learning: but with all the military 
deſert of HANNIBAL, there, certainly, 
were failings in him, even as an 0ffi- 
cer, with reſpect to which he might 
have had an uſeful Leſſon, even from 

b one 


vi PR E FA CE. 
one of far meaner talents than Paor- 
Mio.. In that, which experience only 
can teach, the man of the beſt capa- 
city, when unexperienced, would moſt 
obſurdly interpoſe his advice : yet he, 
to whoſe judgment. ſuch ſubmiſſion is 
due in this particular, might, as to 
ſome things relating to it, be very 
properly offered their ſentiments, who 
do the utmoſt juſtice to him, in the 
point, wherein the ſuperiority. of his 
abilities ought to be allowed. 


For inſtance : A book in every one's 
hands, by all commended, and indeed 
deſervedly, has in it the following 
paragraph: — © It was remarkable 
« i the late war, that when All the 
different nations, which compoſed 
« the confederate army, were per- 


« forming 
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« forming their daily devotions, the 
* ſoldiers only ſeemed to have 
& no ſenſe of the Being of a Go 


The Author not thinking it proper 
to declare what ſoldiers be here means, 
T will not, by any gueſs at his mean- 
ing, hazard the cenſure of having 
miſtaken it. Suppoſing this charge 
to be true, might not one, utterly ig- 
norant of military exerciſe, were the 
Commanders of theſe ſoldiers to be his 
| Auditors, as HANNIBAL was Pror- 
" mio's, very decently treat of the duty 
of Officers, ſo far as it concerned the 
removal of this tmputation from their 
folaiers ® Would any indecorum be 
committed, if, with a juſt deference, 
it were obſerved that human na- 

b e 


* HanwaryY's Travels. 
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ture being the ſame in all ages, the 


ſame applications to it would be in all 


ages attended with like effefts : if it 
has been hitherto found, that our de- 
pravity is chiefly to be reſtrained by 
the ties of religion, we may be aſſured 
that this will continue to be the caſe, 
and that you ſhould preſerve the fear 
of God ameng thoſe, whom you would 


not have to be fearleſs of committing 
the worſt of crimes ; 


That in all thoſe nations, whoſe po- 
licy we applaud, we find great care 
to have been taken, that their troops 
might confider themſelves as under the 


cogniſance of a ſuperior Being, and 


entitle themſelves to his protection; 


That if, by their natural courage, 
an atbeiſtical crew may be led to en- 


gage, 


* 
5 * 
F 
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| gage, undiſmayed, in the moſt deſpe- 
rate ſervice, and to act with a fixed 
purpoſe to conquer, or die; yet, cer- 
+ tainly, it well deſerves to be confidered, 
3 how much hurt may be apprehended 
From this very intrepidity, without 
' any veligious principle to direct it; 
how dangerous to their fellow-citizens 
they muſt be, who have neither cow- 
ardice nor conſcience ; 


N That nothing contributes more to 
* alienate the affections of ſubjecis from 
* their Governors, than the diſorders 
occaſioned by the ſoldiery; and, in 
the nature of things, it is impoſſible, 
but that they, who are only under the 
controul of human laws, will behave 
much worſe in their: quarters, be more 
lewd, intemperate, unjuſt, than they 

who 
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who think themſelves accountable to 
their Creator, as well as to their 
Commander 3 


That ſuch atheiſlical troops, when 


quartered throughout a nation, muſt 
terribly corrupt its morals; by which 
means its inbabitants will have their 
conſtitutions enervated, their diligence 


flackened, their numbers leſſened; 


much inteſtine diſquiet will enſue ; 
and the enemies of the State will, in 


ſeveral other ways, have the moſt dan- 


gerous advantage given them ; 


That no reliance can be had on the 


fidelity of theſe atheiftical forces. De- 
ſertions will be frequent among them. 


A flight diſguſt, the proſpect of better 
AY; or of eafier ſervice, will induce 
them 
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them to change ſides: they are witb- 
out any difficulty corrupted : they are 
as ready to fight in the cauſe of fla- 
very, as 25 3 
bat the bad — of FER army, of 
which theſe atheiſtical troops were a 
part, is not a little remarkable ; it 
| had very able men at its head, yet was 
defeated in almoſt every thing it en- 
ter pri 1 
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* That the two moſt ſucceſsful Gene- 
rals, which theſe later Ages have pro- 
duced — Gus rAvus ADoOLPHUs, and 

that great Ornament of our nation, 

| the Duke of Marxi,zok0UGH, who ne- | 
vier beſieged a town which he did not | 
| take, nor ever fought a battle which | 
He did not win, were not more diſtin- 
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guiſhed by their military capacity, 
than by their care to fix in their ſol- 
diers à reverence of the Deity ; 


That MachravzL himſelf conſiders 
the merit of Numa, for ſettling. re- 
tigion among the Rou ans, 10 be greater 
than that of Romulus, for his wiſe 
both civil and military conflitutions, 
He aſcribes the proſperity of Rome to 
the Religion eſtabliſhed in it; and he 
bas theſe remarkable words : * «© As 
« a due regard to the worſhip of the 
e Deity is the cauſe of the proſperity 
ce of States, ſo a neglect of that wor- 
« ſhip is the cauſe of their ruin.” 


And in the next chapter he expre/- 
ſes 


* Come la Offervanza del culto divino è cagione 
della grandezza delle Republiche ; coſi il diſpregio di 
quella è cagione della rovina d'eſſe. 


MAckl. dif. J. Liv. l. 1. c. xi. 


r 


1e 
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ſes himſelf in theſe flirong terms : 


+ * There cannot be a ſurer token of 
<« the approaching ruin of any State, 
« than a prevailing neglect in it of 
« the worſhip of the Deity.” I can 
add nothing, which better deſerves to 
be remembered, than this laſt para- 
graph; and therefore with it ſhall 


end, at once, my Obſervations and my 


Preface.” 


+ Neſſuno maggiore indicio ſi puote havere della ro- 
vina d'una provincia, che vedere diſpregiato il culto di- 
vino. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


108 E read few 8 with 
N Ky 4 more pleaſure, than the lives 
1 of thoſe perſons, whoſe worth 
has been made conſpicuous by their | 
* ſtation, Neither is the pleaſure we 1 
© find in ſuch relations greater than 


their uſefulneſs, 


The account of eminent deſert is 

a powerful incentive to its purſuit ; 

contributes to nouriſh the ſeeds of 
. virtue in us, to promote their growth, 


and render them productive of the 
faireſt fruit. 


C 2 To 
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To paſs our time with the Pa- 
triot, to receive his counſel, to ſee 
it enforced by his practice, may juſt- 
ly be our Gf with : our next ſhould 
certainly be to have a true deſcrip- 
tion of him, a faithful narrative, 
how diſtinguiſhed he ſtood by the 
proofs he gave of his fortitude, his 
diſintereſtedneſs, his zeal for the 
public welfare, for the cauſe of 
virtue. 


It will indeed be ſo far even more 
uſeful to us, to have often in our 
hands the memoirs of an excellent 
perſon, than to be much converſant 
with him, as his defects will thereby 


be concealed from, or leſs known 
to us. - 


The 
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- * _ The moſt perfect of human kind 
2 is not without his foibles, which leſ- 
ſen, in ſome degree, his influence on 
the witneſſes of them; yet, when 
he is gone from us, either it appears 
. ungenerous to take any notice of 
theſe blemiſhes, while ſo much praiſe 
1 is the juſt claim of his virtue; or, if 
they are touched upon in the cha- 
racter tranſmitted of him, they do 
not offend — they are ſeen at a 


diſtance, which almoſt annihilates 


them. 


How the mind may be affected, 
When we view the actions of thoſe 
who have gone before us, few want 
a proof, as there are few who have 
not experienced it. 


F 


* 
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CæsaAR himſelf could weep, when 
he read of ALsxanDiRr's conqueſts 
ended, before his were begun. Nei- 
ther was Cs AR more affected by the 
victories of ALEXANDER, than he by 
the adventures of Acriiiss. 7 


The Poem, which records them, 
he aſſiſted in reviſing; it was his 
conſtant companion, and lodged by 
him in the richeſt repofitory that he 
had found in his extenſive conqueſts, 


Poetry, indeed, was originally em- 
ployed chiefly on the commemora- 
tion of worth : its aim was to excite 
to virtue, by celebrating thoſe, whom 
virtue had diſtinguiſhed ; it animated 
future generations to piety, probity, 
and fortitude, by recounting whom 


they 


they had immortaliſed in the pre- 
ceding. Ry, we 


The beſt rules of life eaſily paſs 
out of our memory; or we eafily 
bring ourſelves to neglect them, by 
conſidering them as fitter for ſpecu- 
lation than practice; as what the 
Parent and Preceptor are readier to 
inculcate, than to obſerve; as only 
proper for our notice, before man- 
hood ſends us into the world, or 
when old age calls on us to retire 
from it; as what we are privileged 
to tranſgreſs by our ſtation, or for- 
tune, or conſtitution: ſome preſent 
trouble we are ſure of in conforming 
to them, and the reward of it we 
view as ſo remote, that it very little 
affects us; we cannot poſſeſs our- 
ſelves with ſuch a certainty of it, as 
to quit, for its ſake, the ſatisfaction 
| before 
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before us. - But- when either the 
Books we read, or the Company we 
keep, exhibit to us not a bare theory 
of virtue, but the pattern of it; 
ſhew it ' ſteadily purſued, and the 
higheſt eſteem obtained by its pur- 
fuit — ſhew us the Man uncorrupted 
by eaſe, affluence and power, treat- 
ing the right uſe of life as its higheſt 
enjoyment, and, when under the 
ſtrongeſt temptations to violate his 
duty, perſiſting in its diſcharge 3 we 
muſt be void of every generous ſen- 
timent, if we feel not the influence 
of ſuch an example. As here no 
worth is inculcated, but what we 
behold acquired ; as the conqueſt of 
vitious affections is here recommended 
by being effefted, and we /ee that the 
moſt virtuous of our ſpecies is the 
moſt amiable ; we become inſenſibly 
formed upon the model, whoſe 

| | beauty 
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beauty is thus evident. Our endea- 
vours are excited by the ſucceſs with 
which we perceive another's attend- 
ed; we overlook the difficulties, 
uhich we thus Eu to be ſurmount- 
able, and from the conqueſt of which 
more true honour is, undeniably, 
derived to us, than from any title by 
which we, can be diſtinguiſhed, or 
any ftation to which we can be 


! raiſed. 


Tf the Prince, on whoſe ſtory I 


aam entering, is very little known, 
in compariſon of many, who have 
lived both before and ſince his time; 
| we are to attribute this, not to his 
/ - having had leſs merit, but a leſs ter- 
ritory. Had the extent of his do- 
” + minions allowed a complete diſplay 
of his abilities, no character would, 
probably, have been more the notice 
/ 8 d - 
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*xi INTRODUCTION. 
of hiſtory, or made in it a greater 
higure. - 


Here, the Deſcendant of this ex- 
cellent Perſonage, and the hopes of 
our Iſland, has, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, eminently the advantage of him. 
The people, of whom he is to have 
the rule, (but, O] long may it con- 
tinue where it is at preſent ſo happi- 
ly placed !) have, under two of their 
Kings, brought to their own terms 
that haughty nation, which, by ha- 
ving firſt divided the principal ſtates 
of Europe, became afterwards, even 
when they were united, an over- 
match for them, idle when an 
Engliſh General commanded their 


| troops. 


How may the Capacity of the 


0 of 2 a People exert it- 
ſelf ! 
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* ſelf! what Proſperity may he make 
their ſhare, what Glory his own | 


The fituation of his dominions, 


the wealth of his ſubjects, their 


number, their courage, his unequal- 
led naval force, might well render 


him a deſirable Ally, and formidable 


Enemy, to any European Potentate, 


and give him no ſmall influence in 
all the other parts of the globe; diſ- 
poſe the Aſiatic Monarchs to court 


his friendſhip; ſtrike terror into the 
piratical States of Africa; and unite 


the American tribes in ſceking his 


Protection. 


The military Genius might here 
certainly ſhew itſelf to the utmoſt 


, advantage; and a larger ſcope the 
= Stateſman's wiſdom cannot well have, 


than what is given it by the diſor- 
af d 2 der, 
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der, the animoſities, the venality, 
the extreme corruption of manners, 
which, at preſent, ſo ſadly weaken 
3 - 
Hiſtory records not the man, 
'whoſe worth hath more admirers, 
than would be of that of another 
ExNESsT governing us, of whom 
it might be ſaid He found his 
<« ſubjeas zealous for liberty; yet 
<« utterly regardleſs of that virtue, 
« by which alone it can be pre 
cc ſerved ; clamorous for the public 
<< intereſt ; yet agreed in nothing more 
than in preying on the Public, in 
<« ſerving, ar the expence of its in- 
e tereſt, their private: inveighing 
cc againſt every meaſure, which they 
or their friends had not their price 
eto ſupport : anxious for their pro- 
6 perty ; ; yet favouring thoſe prin- 
« ciples, 
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« ciples, by which it is always moſt 
ce endangered; providing for the 


c neceſſitous among them, by ways 
„ which leſſened their induſtry, and 
„ increaſed their number; ſtanding 


cin need of a large both land and 


« naval force, yet let looſe to de- 
e baucheries; ſure to be continually 
<« diminiſhing that force, and add- 
ing to the difficulties of recruit- 
ing it: the Upper people quite 


cc unconcerned even to ſave appear- 


© ances, to be cautious. in their 


« vices ; and the infection ſpreading 
ce thereby to ſuch a degree among 


the Lower, that ſo many avowed 
Libertines were not, perhaps, to 


be found in any country in Eu- 
rope: Reſtraint they could not 
<« bear, though certain to be undone 


'<« without it; their diſeaſe and its 
cure alike inſupportable. 


« Such 
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„ Such-was the ſtate of his king- 
dom, when this Prince began his 
< Reign; but of all the evils here 
< mentioned, and of the many 
< others under which his country Þ# 
4 Jaboured, his and his Counſellors 7 
40 Sagacity diſcovered the Remedy, b 
c. his Prudence applied it, his Tem- 
<« per and Moderation were ſeen in 
<« every ſtep of that Application, and 
c all the obſtacles it met with, were 
% ſurmounted by his Courage and 
« Conſtancy.” 


Of what endeavours for the com- 
mon welfare, the race of that Ex- 
NEST, Whoſe actions I am to relate, 
have their truly Great Progenitor for 
an Example, let that Relation ſhew ; 
when I have added this brief obſer- 
vation of one of the beſt writers in 
our language. 


« I do 
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1 T do not know, whether there 
e be a more delightful fight on this 
„ fide heaven, than to ſee thoſe, 
who are in eminent place and 
power, even if they might do 
whatever they would, yet conti- 
nually chuſing to do what they 
* ought.” 


4 | FREDE- 
T | 


e ene Elector Ts 
PIE Saxony, the Protector of 
. LUTHER, was the: great 
grandſon of that Fax- 
DERIC,-0nN Whom, after the /extinc- 
tion of the Aſcanian line, the Em- 
peror $1G1SMOND N 142, 
on Eaeckaraf ere 53 ang 11949 
T ak 7 124 

He Ged. in 1521, And left tho 
EleGorata to his brother JohN. $3707 


i 
. 


The ſucceſſor of Joun, "was a fon 


of the fame name; who being taken 
B priſoner, 


11 
priſoner, at the battle of Murberg, 
by ChakLzs the fifth, was deprived 
of his Electoral honours, which were 
beſtowed on his couſin MaukIcx. 


The e Prince left 


T bree = ; H a———s II, 
Jonx-WILLIAu, Joun-FREDERIC III. 


e ry a IT left two ſons; 


ut they both died without iſſue. 


Joun-FrEDERIC III deceaſed without 
any iſſue. 


Joun-W1LLIaM was the father of 


Jon x Duke of Weimar, who had 
eight ſons, the ſeventh of which was 
ERNEST, to whom he left the Duke- 
dom of Gotha, and of whom I here 


propole to give ſome account. 


ERNESHH was born December 5, 
1601; and four years after loſt his 
father. 
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18 
father. DozoTnuy-Mazra, Princeſs 
of Anhalt, his mother, put him 
under the care of BARTHOLOMEW 
WINTER; whoſe name well deſerves 
to be remembered, for the fidelity 
and prudence with which he diſ- 
charged his truſt. His chief concern 
Was to form the morals of his pupil. 


The inſtructions of the preceptor, 
ſupported by thoſe of an excellent 


parent, had all the ſucceſs that could 
be deſired. 


ERNEST, while yet a child, diſ- 
* dained the ordinary amuſements of 
children conſidered the end of 
human life reflected on the ſtation 
in which he was placed - endeavoured 
to become worthy of it bufied him- 
ſelf in attainments, which ſuited his 
rank, and were requiſite to qualify 
him fob government. 


B 2 The 


\ 


45 
Tha ſenſe he had of his obligations, 


as a Chriſtian, was, we are aſſured, 


very early, and in the moſt public 


manner ae 


b His attention. to them was, per- 
haps, increaſed by an accident, which 
might have proved of the moſt fatal 
conſequence : : it, for ſome time, pre- 
vented his looking into books, and 
thereby gave him more leiſure to 
examine himſelf, About his eleventh 
year, he received, on what occaſion 
I do not find, a mk in one of his 
eyes, by an arrow. This put a ſtop 
to ki ſtudies. How long that was, 
we are not told. It may be thought 
of ſome continuance ; ſince it is ſaid 
to have much retarded his progreſs in 
learning. . 


EL e this might 
have been to his ſtudies, he after- 
wards 


— 


I - SJ 

* wards purſued them ſo, cloſely; that 
he became no mean - proficient- in 
thoſe parts of Mathematics, which 

are alüitant to Architecture and For- 

4 incation, and of moſt general we... 


He throug ghhy amis himfelf 
with the Hiſtory of Europe; and left 
no books u . that were ne- 
ceſſary to infotm him of the conſti- 
tution of the Germas Empire, and 
give him an exact knowledge of its 
1 laws and cuſtoms. 


| While thus: bufied in adorning his 
mind, he neglected neither thoſe ex- 
rf which promote ſtrength and 
activity of body, nor thoſe inferior 
accompliſhments, which could in any 
; ee, credit or benefit him. He is, 


particularly, mentioned as an excel- 
lent horſeman. 


The 


M,, 

The State of Germany, in his 
youth, made it adviſable, that he 
HHould not then leave his country, 
and, as was uſual with the Princes 
of the Empire, ſeek his improve- 
ment, by paſſing ſome time in fo- 
reign courts. That he had been 
hindered” from doing this, he con- 
ſidered, and /þoke of in his following 
life, as a ſingular advantage. The © 
compliances were moſt dangerous, to 
which ſuch viſits would have tempted 
him——when among thoſe, whoſe ſcruples 
gave them no uneaſfineſs, he might have 
been induced to take the ſame liberties, 
which they did. A young Prince 
would have found it a hard trial, 
when he could not have kept his virtue, 
without a brand on his civility, 


He experienced not what influ- 
ence corrupt Courts might have had 
on his youth; and he had attained 


manhood 1 | 
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manhood for ſome years, before his 
virtue was put to the teſt in a Camp. 


When the ruin, that threatened 
the Proteſtants in Germany, brought 
the brave Gus TA vus-Aporrhus 


thither for their defence, EN RS 


haſtened to join him with his troops, 


and ſhewed a courage and conduct 
highly to his glory. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the Sieges of K eningelaf 
= Swinfurt, the Caſtle of Wurtzbur 
— 


Franconia, and Fieſſe on the co 
gof Tyro/. Here it was that he en- 


gaged Count TiLLy ; and, with the 


*utmoſt hazard of his life, opened a 
way for a compleat victory over the 
Imperialiſts. He was preſent at the 
battle of Lutgen; and, by his bravery 

E in it, is ſaid to dave won the hearts 

of all. When he was, one day, near 

Kottemburg, viewing through a Glaſs 


the enemies ſituation, two cannon- 


balls 


[$] 
balls fell ſo near him, that they co 


Reſolute as he was in oppoſing 
the oppreſſiue ſchemes: of the Impe- 


much the war, carried on in the 
Empire, contributed to weaken it; 
and EY ors earneftly endeavoured 


to haſten a peice. . When! he found 


that the contending! parties would 
not liſten to any terms that he could 
propoſe, he accepted of the: Fw th 
tion of Prague, and votdrned to the 
care of his Own dation | 


_ . ” 4 p { © . 5 
4 i; + ki In 


| 8 20, od 36 he married 
EinzapkTH-Sornta; the only daugh- 
ter of JOHN PIII Duke ef Altem 
burg; and had by her eighteen chil- 
dren. Seven of the ſons furvived him. 
His territories having had their ſhare 
in the diſtreſs, which Germany felt 
from an inteſtine war; he vigorouſly 


applied 


rialiſts, he yet had a juſt ſenſe how | 


it 
2 
2 
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applied himſelf to the relief of his 
ſubjects. Conſidering ſobriety and 
induſtry as the baſis of public hap- 
pineſs, he appointed, in every town 
and village, ſome perſons of the beſt 
character to inſpect the behaviour of 
the reſt—to-ſee that none were idle 
and drunken; that each applied him- 
ſelf to his reſpective calling. They 
were bound by oath to diſcharge 
their truſt faithfully ; and, for their 
encouragement to do it, had ſeveral 
immunities granted them. Where 
the fault was ſmall, and the offender 
promiſed to avoid repeating it, he 
was reproved, and diſmiſſed. For 
the puniſhment of certain groſſer 
immoralities, ſpecified in a Conſti- 
tution he publiſhed, Judges were 
appointed; and to himſelf or them 
the Inſpectors were to make their 
preſentments. Theſe Judges were 
empowered to fine and impriſon ; 
but they were to fine none more 
C than 
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10 

than two florins, nor to impriſon 
any beyond four days. The fines 
were wholly applied to "the ſervice 
of the buen 5 1 | TO 

N either did 60 ah dad Ale 
would ſufficiently diſcourage excels 
and idleneſs: theſe crimes were, 
further, a bar to all lucrative em- 
ployments in the ſtate; which, in- 
deed, he ever made the reward: of 
deſert. Poſts of honour he conferred 
on men of honour ; places of truſt 
on ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their probity : — the more 
advantageous any preferment was, 
the greater merit was required in 
him, on + whom it was beſtowed. 


' : a4 ——— 


Every ſubject had marks of his 
Prince's favour, according to the 
degree in which his virtue and ca- 
pacity intitled him to it. 


When 


When the public could be better 
ſerved by foreigners than by natives, 
foreigners were employed; and for 
their eminent worth put into ſome 
of the hi gheſt offices. As they well 
knew _ induced the Prince thus 
to... diſtinguiſh . them, it was their 
elpecial care, to ſhew, that his ex- 
pectations from them were well 
grounded. They acted with the 
utmoſt fidelity they ſteadily pur- 
ſued the good of his people. —By 
what had been Heir recommendation 
to ERNEST, their inferiors were re- 
commended to them by their abi- 
lities, by their integrity. The places 
they had at their. diſpoſal were filled 
by the perſons fitteſt for them—by 
ſuch as would moſt credit their 
patr Ons. 


Buffoons, Sycophants, all who 
uſed n 1 arts to raiſe 


YA PE Fe | themſelves, 


- a. 
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L121 
themſelves, met with the diſcounte- 
nance they deſerved. 


He would hear nothing inſinuated 
to the prejudice of any, without a 
ſtrict inquiry into the truth of it. 


When the accuſation was found | 


groundleſs, he took immediate care 
that juſtice ſhould be done to the 
calumniated ; and if the ſlanderer 


was in his ſervice, inſtantly n 
him from it. 


The moſt eminent perſons of the 
age—FRANSKIUS—SCHROEDER— 
SECKENDORF preſided in his Chan- 
cery; and, in his other courts of 
Judicature, ſuch as were eſteemed 
the ableſt lawyers and moſt upright 


Men. 


That his concern for the due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice might be pub- 
licly known, he would be often pre- 

ſent 


A 
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ſent at the hearing of cauſes; an 
that no hardſhip might be ſuſtained 
from thoſe inferior judicatories, where 
it did not become him to appear in 
perfon, he would ſometimes diſguiſe 
himſelf — converſe with his meaner 
ſubjects, and inquire, whether they 
had reaſon to complain of any op- 
preſſion. | | 


He was always ready to receive 
appeals; and no ſentence, in affairs 
of moment, paſſed without his being 


Privy to it. | £ | 


The pooreſt were allowed to pre- 
ſent their petitions to him. Such as 


were offered he carefully examined; 
and would ſuffer no grievance to 
continue unredrefled. 


When he had been hearing cauſes, 


and was on his return, at dinner- 


time, to his palace, if a petition was 
put 
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put into his hands concerning any 
affair, of which his Judges had cog- 
nizance, and which wanted imme- 
diate diſpatch, he would not heſitate 
to go again into court, and procure 
the ſuitor che * he applied for. 
* 3 it 9 that 
his people ſhould have all the 
help he could afford them, towards 
their fully knowing the laws, by 
which his Judges decided; and 
therefore, as we learn from Sr Ru- 
vius, he —_— the Body of the 
Roman Laws to be tranſlated into 

German. 


(fm own 0 anſtitutions, 1 were ad- 
mirably AAS: as) for the peace and 
proſperity of his country, and have 
been conſidered as models of Civil 


Prudence. He ſay the folly of the 


s we - av 


adjoining. States, in the expence of 


faſhions and modes of apparel : he 


was 


EE] - 
was ſenſible what large ſums this 
article carried out of them. It was 
an evil worthy of his notice; and 
which he wiſely reſolved to prevent 
in his own territories; and accord- 
ingly put the dreſs of his ſubjects 


under proper regulations. 


If ever he obſerved any perſon, 
ſupported by an employment under 
him, making an appearance beyond 
what could be expected from its 
known profits, he ſuſpected him of 
ſome indirect proceedings, and took 
the proper ſteps to detect them. 

When he was once on a progreſs 
in diſguiſe, he ſaw a young perſon 
on horſeback, whom, by the figure 
he. made, * thought a man of 
quality. Inquiring about him, and 
being told that he was only a Clerk 
in an office, he ſet down his name; 
and, at his return to Gotha, in- 

formed 


[ 26 ] 

formed himſelf of the fair income of 
the place. Finding it very inconſi- 
derable, he ordered a ſtrict examina- 
tion, how ſuch an appearance could 
be maintained; and it ended in de- 
tecting the young man's miſbeha- 
viour, and depriving him of his 
place. 


SCHROEDER, in his treatiſe of the 
management of public money, pro- 
poſes ERNERSTH as a pattern to Princes 
of wiſe economy. No one knew 
better when to be frugal, and when 
to diſtribute - where he might ſave, 
and where he ought to be liberal. 
In each caſe he acted as the circum- 
ſtances of it required; avoiding all 
idle, unneceſſary expence, and 1 
ing none that was becoming him. 


The money, he ſaid, was only 
ſaved in order to be laid out on 
what was moſt for his own honour, 


the 
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the Poor's: relief, and his ſtate's ſe- 
curity and proſpexity.. Upon the 


marriage of his ſon -FxEpBRIC with 


the Princeſs SY BILLA, daughter of 
Avucusrus, Adminiſtrator of Mag- 
deburg, nothing was omitted that 
could give magnificence to the en- 
tertainment. A like generoſity was 
{hewn on all like occaſions. 


When his family was ſo increaſed, 
that his palace could leſs conveni- 
ently hold it, he thought of building 
a larger; and communicated the plan 
thereof to his Miniſters. They ho- 
neſtly repreſented to him the incon- 
veniencies of his ſcheme the dith- 
culty there would be of executing it, 
without taxing his ſubjects beyond 
what he would like, or. they be well 
able to bear. He ack nowledged the 
fidelity they had ſhewn in this 
counſel - ſaid, an entry ſhould be 
made of their „ n and 
all 


[ 28 ] 
all the blame ſhould be upon him- 
ſelf, if tlie building — drew 
kim into any expence, that proved 
burthenſome to his people. Work- 
men were employed his houſe was 
finiſhed; and, througli his admirable 


cconomy, the impoltion of n new 
tax avoided. 


He e work-houſes—grana- 
ries—public libraries. When a fire 
had deſtroyed the greateſt part of 
the town of Gotha, he forbad its 
being rebuilt with timber, and fur- 
niſhed the inhabitants with ſuch 
ſums, as enabled them to provide 
-againſt a like | calamity, by ſtone 
n and Party- walls 


It is, $550 RY almbſt incredible, 
ti much he laid out in public 
edifices —1in- ſupporting thoſe perſe- 
cuted Proteſtants, - who made his 
dominions their refuge—in relieving 

ſufferers 
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ſufferers by fire; and in rebuilding 
the villages and towns it had con- 


ſumed. 101 7, o Niet! 
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All his 4 40 ated 
were, every quarter, punctually 
paid: nor was any new tax laid 
throughout his long reign ; not- 
withſtanding the war in which he 


engaged. 


-Defare his time, the farmers in his 
dominions were ſubjected to many 
public ſervices, which furniſhed, too 
frequently, a handle for extortion. 
From theſe he releaſed: them, and 
fixed a ſmall. payment in lieu there- 
of; by which both they were eaſed; 


and his revenue increaſed. 


The 1 public be on 
r lands, Which was ex- 
tremely: prejudicial to their occu- 
piers, he: forbore and prohibited; 
T3 0 4 authoriſing 


[ 20 ] 
authorſing certain perſons to hunt in 
the foreſts, and provide a conſtant 
ſupply of veniſon for his court, and 


for ſuch as were inclined to . 


chaſe it. 


A dict! inqui ry v was annually made 


into the condutt of the governors: of 
his provinces, and the officers of his 
revenue; and ſuch were diſcharged 
as appeared to have abuſed their 
truſts. When he came to the govern- 
ment, he found his country ſwarm- 
ing with beggars, many of them fit 
for labour. This diſorder he thou ght 
it highly concerned him to remedy. 
For ſach as were unable to work, he 
took care that a maintenance ſhould 
be provided; and all fit for work he 
propoſed to place in work-houſes; 
wherein, by ſome or other manu- 
facture, they might maintain them- 
ſelves. But this latter part of his 


us he did not :complet. 2 
As 


V kei 
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As he well knew of what wſe 
learning might be to a ſtate, he 
gave it great encouragement. Not 
content with expending large ſums 
in the creation and endowment of 
ſchools, he had them ſupplied by 
the beſt maſters; and ordered, under 
ſevere penalties, that all ſhould ſend 
their children to ſchool, as ſoon as 
they were five years of age, to be in- 
ſtructed in Reading, Writing, Arith- 


metic; in the principles of Religion; 


and in n if they had a genius 
for it. 


Whence it became, at length, 
proverbial in Germany, that the 
boors in his 3 were better 
ſkilled in Muſic, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry, than the e in 
other Ae 11 


For the PODIes rad; he not * 
provided _— but books. Of all 


who 


[ 22 ] 
who had better parts than ordinary, 
he directed that a particular care 
ſhould be taken; and gave them 
ſuch ſtipends, as enabled them to 
purſue their ſtudies, and qualify 
themſelves for the liberal Profeſſions. i 


; T he forirdl ſyſtems of Grammar, 
Logic, &c. then in uſe, he ordered 
to be reviewed, and new, where 
wanted, to be drawn up. BotcLer's 
courſe of univerſal hiſtory; writ at 
his command, has had many edi- 
tions, and is ſtill well eſteemed. 
The tranflation, that he ordered, of 
the Body of, the Roman Laws has 
been already taken notice of. 


That the ſons of his nobility and 
gentry might not be an idle, trifling, 
ignorant race, but apply themſelves 
to the attainment of uſeful know- 
ledge, he made this ſtanding order 
ann. none ſhould be:: admitted 


into 


{ 28-1] 


into the number of his Pages, unleſs 
well verſed-in Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Architecture, and Fortification. All 
thus admitted were aſket, what way 
of life would be moſt, agreeable. to 
them — whether they liked beſt a 
ciyil or a military employment? By 
their choice as to this, their further 
education was regulated. They had 


maſters appointed them; 0 at 
the Prince's: expence, provided for 


them; and all, ſuch: heips afforded, 
as were. requiſite to give IT genius 
its full ſcope, and qualify. them to 
exce] in whatever they applied to. 
Their progreſs was, fully known to 
the Prince: he would not truſt. to 
their Præceptor's report about it, but 
examined them himſelf. When they 
had been ſufficiently... inftructed at 
home, they were, at his charge, ſent 
abroad; that whatever improvement 
could be had by converſing with the 
learned, and inſpecting the manners 

and 


and policy of foreign countries, they 4 
enight have the means of acquiring ir. 
Out of un thus "educated; he 
chots his Miniſters, Generals, Envoys, | I 
the Governors of Provinces, and fuch | I 
as filled the principal employments 
under him. The care thus taken of 
the pages might, therefote, be con- 
ſidered as an incitement to all young 
men, who had any hopes of raiſing 

themſelves in his ſervice, to recom- 


mend themſelves ang r n e 
in n literature 


'N one indeed of the N Nobility were 
| colntiridnced by him, but thoſe who | 
had ſome worth to plead, beſides 
that of their anceſtors. He expected, 
that each ſhould qualify himſelf to 
ſerve, in ſome or other way, the 
public, and be fit for the * which | 
* e 
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To them who were alike conſi- 
derable for their birth and their 


attainments, he ſhewed the higheſt 
regard. 


— 
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That his Profeſſors might anſwer 
the charge he was at about them, 
he occaſionally viſited them — in- 
quired how they executed their truſt, 
what diſcouragements they found, 
wherein they wanted his interpoſi- 
tion. That he might induce them 
wholly to attend the taſk, to which 
they were appointed, and free them 
from all uneaſineſs about a proviſion 
for their families, he promoted the 
eſtabliſhment of funds for their 


widows ſupport. 


Such was the care of ExnzsT, that 
none of his ſubjects might be with- 
out the rudiments of learning, and 
that all might have opportunities of 
making a proficiency in it, ſuitable 
0 4 — E to 


to their capacity. But the know- 


[ 26 ] 


ledge he moſt deſired to promote 


among them, was that of their duty. 


The morals of his people were 
his principal concern. He began 
with the Schools and Univerſities ; 
put theſe under ſuch regulations, 
that the youth placed in them might 
not only become learned, but good, 


men. 


His purpoſe was to keep all out 
of the Church, who either were not 
qualified for teaching, or who were 
likely to render their inſtructions 
fruitleſs, by a life unſuitable to their 
doctrine. In 1644 he convened an 
aſſembly of the worthieſt Clergymen 
in his dominions, to whom he com- 
municated his deſign, and required 
their advice and aſſiſtance towards 
carrying it into execution. 


Here 


3 - 
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Here it was reſolved, : 


That none ſhould be admitted 
into the miniſtry, till diligent inquiry 
had been made into their former 
behaviour, and full proof given of 


its having been irreproachable. 
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That all candidates for holy orders 
ſhould be ſtrictly examined, as to 
their proficiency in learning; ang 
ſuch only be ordained, as were 
lifted to diſcharge the office to wh 
they were to be appointed, 


That in the diſpoſal of benefices 
the attainments of the candidates 
ſhould be conſidered; and ſuch al- 
ways preferred as appeared to have 
the beſt abilities, if their manners 
had given no offence. 


4 ErnesT knew mankind ſo ak. 
} that he wanted not to be told how 
E2 inſignificant 


[ 28 ] 
inſignificant all orders of this ſort 
muſt prove, when the chief Magi- 
ſtrate concerns not himſelf in en- 
forcing their obſervation. He Was 
determined to ſee that what was en- 
. ſhould not 8 ene 


He would be preſent at examina- 
tions—He would be a witneſs to the 
conſiſtorial proceedings: : and what 
abuſes he prevented by being fo, 
may be conjectured from the fol- 
lowing relation, 


When * Confitory met to pro- 
vide an incumbent for one of the 
more valuable livings, a man of 
learning, and of a remarkably ſtrict 
life, offered himſelf for it. He pro- 
duced teſtimonials ſtrongly in his 
favour; and expreſſed his hopes that 
it would be conſidered how long 
time he had {ſpent in proſecuting his 
ſtudies, which had now entirely ex- 


8 A hauſted 


[ 29 ] 
hauſted his fortune. He was told, 
that both his character and circum- 
ſtances were well known to the Con- 
ſiſtory; ; but that the living muſt be 
given to the Burgomaſter's couſin. 
It was to no purpoſe for him to urge 
how many years he was the man's 
ſenior, and how far from being his 
inferior in any part of uſeful litera- 
ture—The living was actually pro- 
miſed. Withdrawing with tears in 
his eyes, he met ExnzsT going into 


the Conſiſtory; and being aſked by 


him, what had been his buſineſs 
there, he told him all that had paſt. 
The Prince, ſeating himſelf, inquired 
what had been done about the vacant 
living, and what objections there 
were to giving it to ſuch a perſon? 
The merit of the man was ac- 
knowledged ; but it was ſaid, that 
the Burgomaſter had deſired it for 
his couſin. ErxntzsrT replied, the 


perſon of whom you ſpeak fo well, 
I, for 
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I, for his merit, call y coufin, and 
deſire that he may have the living. 


That the behaviour of his ew. 


might be the more carefully in 


Superintendants, adding five to it, 
with ſalaries ſuitable to their 


their reſpective diſtricts, and ſee how 
diligent each pariſh-prieſt was in the 
performance of his duty. 


Nor wauld he leave a point of 
fuch great importance wholly to the 
inſpection of the Superintendants : 
he appointed ſome of the more in- 
telligent Laity to viſit every church 
in his dominions, and remark how 
divine ſervice was performed in it 


what decorum was obſerved by the 


people at the public worſhip—how 
far the miniſters ſuited their ſermons 
to the edification of their hearers— 

what 


on 


ſpected, he increaſed the — ing: of | 


Their buſineſs was to ride about 


\ 


. 
Z what were their catechetical inſtruc- 
tions. The perſons thus commiſ- 
ſioned he authoriſed to reprimand 
ſmaller failings ; but enjoined them 
to make an entry of groſſer offences, 


and lay them before the Conſiſtory. 
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He ordered, that in all ſermons 
the diſcuſhon of controverted points 
ſhould be avoided—that the Clergy 
ſhould, in their preaching, have 
wholly in view a reformation of the 
manners of their congregations— 


ſhould inculcate ſuch a faith in 
Chriſt, as muſt be evidennced by 


good works, and would lead to an 
holy and uſeful life. 
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He conſidered it as the deſign of 
the Goſpel to make mankind happy, 
by making them virtuous; and he 
would have the preachers of the 
Goſpel direct all their diſcourſes to 
ſo noble an end. He required them, 


when 
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when they found any of their pa- 
riſhioners ignorant of the principles 
of Chriſtianity, not to admit them 
to be ſponſors, nor to join them in 
matrimony, till they were better in- 
ſtructed. He, further, would not 
allow any, thus uninformed, to be 


free of a corporation, or to ſet up a 


trade. It is obſerved, that theſe 
and the like Conſtitutions rendered 
the young people in his territories 
as eager after uſeful knowledge, as 
thoſe in other countries are after 
diverſions, and pleaſures ruinous to 
their morals. 


He went himſelf, as opportunity 
offered, to the houſes of the Clergy ; | 
conferred with them on their method 
of ſtudy, on the ſtate of their con- 
gregations, on the aſſiſtance they i 
might want to render their labour 


more uſeful. He took care that 


they all ſhould have a ſufficient 4] 


maintenance 


331 


maintenance — an income that would 
place them above contempt; and 
made the ſame proviſion for their 
widows, which he did for thoſe of 
the * of Comma 


He was at an' ae e expence 
in publiſhing ſuch books, as would 
give his ſubjects a fuller knowledge 
of their duty, and excite them to a 
diligent mme of it. 20 


Experiencing what! happireſ his 
own State found by a ſpirit of true 
Religion, ſpread throughout it, his 
earneſt deſire was, that other u 
would, by the ſame method, 
mote the welfare of heir ſubjects 
He wrote frequently to the Elector 
of Saxony, and the Dukes of Brunſ 
wick and Lunenburg, to ſtop the 
diſputes in which their divines were 
engaged, and put them on employ- 
ing their time more uſefully. He 

F ſent 
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ſent an Envoy with proper perſons 
——— Czar of Muſcovy, in order to 


e him in ſuch meaſures, as 
would. be likelieſt to promote good 
morals among the Chriſtians in his 
dominions; and to convince him, 
that men — not made Chriſtians 
by being brought to join in this or 
that mode of worſhip, but by being 
influenced to lead a truly pious and 
virtuous life. Nor were theſe re- 
preſentations wholly without effect : 
they prevailed upon the Czar to 
favour the Reformed more than he 
had hitherto done; and ſome of his 
ſubjects were commiſſioned to confer 
with ERNESTH on What he had ſug⸗ 
gefied. - 


He > it not ill as. by 
Huxxius, ſuperintendant of Lubec, 
that the ſeveral Proteſtant States 
ſhould have their Repreſentatives in 
a ſtanding aſſembly; whoſe buſineſs 

| ; it 
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it ſhould be to concert the likelieſt 
means of terminating the differences, 
which then ſubſiſted among the Re- 
formed, and to ſtrengthen their in- 
tereſt, by agreeing on a form of 
external worſhip, in which all of 
them might join. This ſcheme he 
communicated to the courts of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Wolfenbuttel, Holſtein, 
who all approved of it. But he died 
within a few years after it was laid 
before them, and its conſideration 
ſeems to have expired with him. 


The Chineſe have a dd 
the common people are ſo many 
ears of corn, and the example of 
the great a wind that bends them 
towards any quarter. Of this im- 
portant truth ExntsT appears to 
have been fully ſenſible, by the ſteps 
he took in regulating his court and 
correting his cron, and by the 

F. 2 pattern 
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tern which his own behaviour 
1 — er 


Nome ads him could 1 re- 
proached, as allowing themſelves in 
any vitious practice. All knew how 
neceſſary a ſtrict decorum was to 
recommend them to their ſovereign, 
and all obſerved it. BokcIER has 
remarked, that the diſplay af oratory 
which XENOHON and PLiny have 
ſhewn, in their deſcriptions of the 
courts of Cyrus and TRA IAN, would 
be the ſtyle of a faithful narrative, 
if applied to the court of Eun 457, 
Duke of Gotha. 


N otice * boen already taken of 


the. proficiency in Geometry, &c. 
that he required in them who were 
to be admitted as his Pages: but 
this was not to be their only qualifi- 
cation: it was, further, to be evi- 
dent, that they had learned what 

the 
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the obligations of religion were, and 


. 


had conformed to them. With re- 
gard to his own children, they were, 
from their very infancy, formed to 
virtue. Thoſe whom he appointed 
inſtructors to his ſons, were not barely 
men of rank and learning, but of 
diſtinguiſhed piety and probity. He 
every month examined what progreſs 
the youths had made; and, on that 
occaſion, conſtantly charged them 
not only to obſerve their teachers 
directions, but to behave with a be- 
coming modeſty towards all; and, 
under pain of his diſpleaſure, not to 
treat arrogantly even the meaneſt. 
Every one of their domeſtics was en- 
joined to appriſe him of the leaſt ſlip 
in their behaviour; and whoever 
omitted this, riſqued the loſs of his 
place. In the diverſions he allowed 
them, he conſulted at once the pre- 
ſervation of their health, and the 
improvement of their underſtanding; 
| and 


endeavours were omitted to give 


| 0883 9 
and bred them up to an abhiorrence 
of all thoſe pleaſures, which would 


enervate cdem—which were unmanly 
and irrational. 


He ſent 3 aten into the courts 
of juſtice, that the pleadings there 
might enlarge their ideas of right 
and wrong; and, at the ſame time, 
both amuſe and inſtruct them. 
Fis daughters were not leſs pru- 
dently educated than his ſons. No 


them all the accompliſhments be- 

ming their rank—to make them 
fit matches for the greateſt Princes, 
and qualify. them for excelling as | ; 


wives and parents. 


[>< But mls was of more conſequence 
to his family and ſtate, than either 
his Inſtructions or his Conſtitutions 


what enforced both — what gave 
| them 


* 
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them weight and een, was his 
Example. | | 


| He 33 of 1 in bis 
territories no obedience to their. pa- 
rents no deference to their teachers 
no application to their ſtudies, 
which he himſelf had. not practiſed, 
at their age. If his injunctions were, 
that they ſhould guard againſt exceſs 
of every kind — be ſober, chaſte, 
mod * all thoſe amuſements 
which could be dangerous to their 
innocence - cultivate their reaſonable 
nature, and ever act as became it; 
nothing was thus enjoined, which he, 
when young, had not d ob- 
ſerved. 


When he led his troops. to battle, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bra- 
very; and excited heir courage, by 
the proofs he gave of his'own. If he 
would impreſs upon them the fear of 
God, 


1 40 ] 
God, as a remedy againſt all other 
fear—as the only * of a rational 
intrepidity, they ſaw him ever actu- 
ated by it—they ſaw, that no hurry 
of ja" camp kept him from joining 
in the public worſhip,” or prevented 
his allotting ſome ve of his time 
to retirement. 


N one W Aatter MEL that 


15 would ſuffer injuſtice, while he |? 


would i in no tines do It, — 


Mis been. were Mduced to emu- 
l each other, in promoting the 


public intereſt; as it was ſo evidently | | 


his own chief concern—as it ſeemed 
to engroſs his thoughts, and to be 
conſidered by him as the end of go- 


vernment. Each ſtrove to recom- 


mend himſelf by ſome or other va- | 


luable attainment, when he perceived 


his Prince always reaſonably en gaged : 


—buſied in the purſuit of uſeful 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, or in its application, in 
making it ann to a OA 
Pine: QA | 
All tht: purity af mars. which 
he ſought ta promote, he evidenced ; 
1 no vice but what be 


ee 


* Wee appear more rea- 
ſonable than his zeal for Chriſtianity 
when he gave ſuch undeniable — 
of his bein its deſign to be, 


that all who embraced it ſhould 


apply themſelves to perfect their 
nature ſhould act ſuitably to their 
faculties, and as would be moſt for 
the common good. This was the 
5 which made him ſo excellent 

a prince which rendered his con- 
duc throughout ſo commendable 

which excited his earneſt endeavour 
to be wanting in nothing, that might 
conduce to the happineſs of his ſub- 
Jes: : 


4 
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jects: and when they obſerved his 


Religion thus affecting him, and 
thus benefiting them, no wonder that 
they ſhould be diſpoſed to acknow- 
ledge its truth, and give it a x like 
influence on their manners. 


Amon g other inflances of his: great 
humanity, his viſits to the ſick are 
mentioned, and the proper conver- 
ſation he ad! then introduce— 
encouraging them to be reſigned, to 
quit all ſolicitude for a life, which fo 
much fatigue and trouble attended; 
and profeſſing his own chief comfort 
to be, the hope he had beyond the 
grave. He would often declare how 
mindful he was, that he and his 
meaneſt ſubjects were compoſed of 
the ſame materials, and would have 
the ſame end. hat Princes were 
formed out of earth, and muſt re- 
turm to it again. 


Not 
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Not ſatisfied with the wiſe leſſons 
his children had ſo often heard from 
him, he gave them theſe in his 4% 
Will, drawn up near twenty years 
before his death That they ſhould 
worſhip and 'fear the Supreme Being 
always profeſs, defend, and pro- 
mote the truth of the Goſpel—take 

t care of the education of youth 
—inſpe& and regulate Univerſities— 
rule their ſubjects in the fear of God, 
preferring heir ſafety and advantage 
to any pleaſure or private advantage, 
and not burthening them with new 


| taxes—abſtain from foreign engage- 


ments, and never ſtudy: to enlarge 
their dominions—marry with perſons 
of the Proteſtant Religion—obſerve 
inviolably peace and brotherly love 
—aſſiſt the poor and widows—en- 
courage learned men make it their 
chief care, after his example, to in- 


ſpect perſonally the diſtribution of 


juſtice - not ſpend above their re- 
G 2 venues 
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venues — live ſoberly, and always 
avoid games of chance. 


In his ſeventy-third year he was 
afflicted with exquiſite pains yet 
ſtill continued to be preſent at the 
public worſhip, and in the courts of 
judicature; ever mindful of the 
example he ought to ſet, and how 
well it became him to die, as he 
had lived, diſcharging his duty. 


On May 26, 1675, he expired, 
in the preſence of his dutcheſs, his 
children, and his principal officers. 
The laſt words he was heard to 
ſpeak were, Thine is the kingdom, 


the power and the glory, for ever and 


I MUST 


[4] 


I MUST: be leſs an admirer of 
great deſert / than I am willing to 
think myſelf, if I could tranſcribe 
ſo many proofs of it, given by this 
prince, without their making ſtrong 
impreſſions upon me. How natu- 
rally therefore might Imagination, 
when full ſcope was afforded it by 
the hour of repoſe, exhibit to my 
view the Ghoſt of ERNESH, and re- 
preſent him to me as thus addreſſin 
himſelf to the moſt illuſtrious of his 
deſcendants? Your commendable 
diſpoſitions, O Prince the ſupport 
they will have from the ſteadineſs of 
your temper—the improvement of 
them that may be expected from 
your good underſtanding, from the 
obſervations with which hiſtory has 
furniſhed you, on the advantages of 
a life of virtue, and the inconve- 
niencies neceſſarily connected with 
vice; from the fad proof likewiſe 

5 continually 
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continually before you, how much 
more difficult it is to govern a cor- 
rupt people, than it would be to 
rule a virtuous, and how powerfully 
the morals of the Great influence 
their inferiors Theſe things when 
I conſider, I cannot but hope, that 
the conſtant purſuit of what is right 
will give your future reign all the 


glory and all the happineſs that I 
with it. 


Yet when I turn my thoughts — 
on the many bad men who muſt 
be near you, and the pains they 
will take to diſcover where you are 
weakeſt, by which of your paſſions 
they are lil lie to govern. you——07: 
the recommendations - ſuch perſons 
muſt have, who will always adviſe. 
what beſt pleaſes you-—0r the dif- 
ferent application to you, that will 
be made, by him who conſultsyour 
intereft, and by him who | wholly 

intends 
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intends hig cen; the one often op- 
poſing your inclinations, the other 


always favouring them — on the dan- 


gerous pleaſures, from which ſo faw 


will have the courage to diſſuade 
you, in which ſo many will be for- 
ward to join you, and to which op- 
portunity will ſo continually invite 
you on the diſcouragements there 
will be to tell you truth, and the 


numbers from whom you will Hear 


nothing but flattery and falſehood — 
an the years you haye yet to paſs, 
before you can be qualified to judge 
for yourſelf, before you can have the 
advantages which obſervation and 
experience yield — All this when, I 
think of, what dare I to hope for 
you? What almoſt, may I not, with 


reaſon,” fear? 


7 


0 


As yet you are acceſſible to 


truth Attend to the moſt impor- 
tant that can be told you. 
A Prince's 
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A Prince's' ſtation is very far from 
being a ſafe one; which you need 
no hiſtory to teach you, but that of 
the country you are to govern. His 
ſoldiers are not always near him 
and, if they were, might prove no 
defetice; or he might want to be 
defended againſt» them. The pro- 
tection, which will never deceive 
him, is the love of his ſubjects. 
When he hath this, he needs no 
guards: when he 19 — it, _ is 
ſecured un none. 


The * ” — enjoy in your 
future government muſt be obtained 
frem what it gives yo people. 
Complaints, when general, are never 
groundleſs. They cannot be long 
unknown to you; and if you will 
not remove their cauſe, expect to 
feel their ect. All the power you 
can have will be inſufficient to pre- 

96 * ee Vent 
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vent theſe from being vexatious to 
you, in a thouſand inſtances, 


Young counſellors may ſuggeſt, 
ce that you can have no diſturbance 
C to fear, while you neither invade 
ce the properties of any, nor force 
ce their conſciences.” This might 
be truly faid, if all you were to 
govern had property and conſcience. 
Many of them will be found without 
either. The quiet of your reign will 
be wiſely conſulted, by increaſing 
their number, who have both. The 
indigent will be mutinous, and the 
profligate treacherous. It alike con- 
cerns your peace, to regulate the 
morals of your people, and to pro- 
vide for their ſapport. Your ſucceſs 


herein muſt be according to the in- 


duſtry you excite. The induſtry of 

your ſubjects will follow the recom- 

pence it meets with ; and this, with 

reſpect to the far greateſt part of them, 
H 


mult 
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muſt be derived from their com- 
merce. How extenſive the traffic of 
any State ſhall prove, depends upon 
the terms on which it is with other 
States upon the favour which their 
reſpect, love, or fear diſpoſes them 
to ſhew it. When, therefore, the 
welfare of ſuch numbers is to be 
provided for at home, and that hath 
ſuch a connexion with foreign al- 
liances with uniting to you ſo many 
realms of ſuch jarring intereſts ; what 
ſhould be the wiſdom of your mini- 
ſters! what prudence i is required in 
you, to know by whoſe prudence 
you ſhould be directed They, 
whom your age will chuſe for your 
Companions, are the laſt perſons it 
{ſhould chuſe for your Counſellors. 
Receive advice from them, whom 
experience qualifies to give it. Men 
of the livelieſt parts are liable to 
the moſt, and the moſt dangerous 
miſtakes, till long obſervation has 


formed 


= + SIS 
formed their judgment— till they 
have fully learned to know mankind, 


by what they have found them. 


Theſe things require your atten- 
tion, if you would not be an un- 
happy Prince : it muſt extend to 
more, if you would be a great 
Prince. 


The Sovereign's ſtrength is from 
that of his kingdom; and every 
State is ſo far weakened, as its mem- 
bers are divided. Buſied in ſup- 
planting each other, they become 
unmindful of the common enemy— 
give him advantages, which he could 
not otherwiſe have obtained, and 
which hey afterwards ſeek in vain 
to recover. A public and a party 
ſpirit are utterly inconſiſtent : to 
ſuppreſs the latter ſhould be your 
eſpecial care. Be the common 
father : be the patron of merit, in 

H 2 whomſoever 
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whomſoever it appears. You make 
all thoſe your friends, whom you 
need be ſolicitous to have ſuch, 
when your favour extends to all by 
whom it is deſerved. When inte- 
grity and capacity are a ſure recom- 
mendation to you, your State will 
have the ſupport of the ableſt and 
beſt of your ſubjects, and find 
either no oppoſition, or none that 
can alarm you. 'The only zeal you 
ſhould encourage is that for the 
common good, 


There may be as much a faction 
for you, as one againſt you. They, 
who implicitly obey your will, are 
as much a faction, as any by whom 
it is continually oppoſed ; and they 
are the more dangerous faction of the 
two, ſince they will betray you into 
worſe meaſures ; encouraging you 
by their complaiſance to indulge 

your 
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your humour, and poſtpone both 
your intereſt and duty to it. 


Think it not ſufficient to make 
the Laws of your country the rule 
of your government ; make them the 
rule of your fe. It has, indeed, 
been repreſented a low degree of 
goodneſs, barely to conform to what 
the law preſcribes: be as much 
better, as you pleaſe, than it will 
render you; but be not leſs good. 
Whatever your Practice licences, 
your Laws in vain prohibit. Obey 
them yourſelf, and ſee that they be 
obeyed by others. If you would 
preſerve your authority, hey muſt 
not loſe their force. | | 


The wealth and courage of your 
people are derived from the liberty 
they enjoy. Preſerve that Liberty; 
but let it not become /rcentiouſneſs. 


Let each be kept mindful of his 
| obligations, 
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obligations, as well as of his privi- 
leges —of the reſtraints he ſhould 
ſubmit to, as well as of the rights 
he may claim. There may be 
danger to the Prince from a too 
trict government; but no ſtate « can 
| flouriſh under a remiſs. 


A nation, by being populous, is 
no farther rendered powerful, than 
as Order is preſerved in it. Such 
order muſt be from ſubordination ; 
a due maintenance of which, in its 
full extent, merits highly the Sove- 
reign's notice. The different magi- 
ſtrates in his dominions are all His 
ſubſtitutes do his buſineſs —ſecure to 
his ſubjects that peace, the enjoy- 
ment of which is the deſign of all 
the honours paid him; and the 
office of any of them, when 1% 
reſpected, will never be fitly diſ- 
charged. A community has, from 
the ſeveral gradations of rank in it, 

that 
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that ſtrength and beauty, which the 
well-contrived ſtructure receives from 
the proper arrangement of its ma- 
terials, See that each know his ſta- 
tion that he obſet᷑ve the decorum it 
requires, and act, as alike regarding 

what is due from him, and what is fo 
to him. Nothing can more obſtruct 
the buſineſs of the public, than a 
levelling ſpirit ; which, therefore, 


muſt be a certain hindrance to its 


proſperity. 


By the encouragement of learning, 
you find an innocent employment 
for thoſe wits which will be buſted ; 
and which, if they are not ſo in a 
harmleſs way, will be in a miſchievous 
ou promote a freedom of inquiry, 
which will prove highly beneficial in 
ſeveral reſpects, and of no ſmall 
ſervice even to the commerce of your 
nation—you guard againſt thoſe two 
dangerous enemies to the public re- 


pole, 
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poſe, Bigotry and Enthufiaſm you 
fill thoſe profeſſions, in which ſo 
conſiderable a part of your people 
engage, with men the moſt capable 
of promoting the public tranquillity; 
and who will then have ſuch an 
intereſt in it, as muſt induce them 
to exert in its behalf the whole of 
their capacity - you attach zho/e to 
you, who can ſet your conduct in 
the faireſt point of view; and ex- 
poſe miſrepreſentation and calumny 
in their juſt deformity you will 
raiſe a noble contention, who ſhall 
excite you to the worthieſt actions; 
who ſhall do you juſtice when you 
have performed them, ſpread your 
fame wideſt in your own age, and 
extend it to remoteſt generations. 


If a ſtanding force, in all the 
neighbouring zatioms, will not allow 
yours to be without one, let it not 
do more hurt to your own * 
| than 
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than to your enemy's. While it is 
to protect the per/ons of your ſubjects, 
let it not debauch their morals. The 
ſtricter the diſcipline is, under which 
vou keep it, your people will be the 

better reconciled to it, and yourſelf 
4 better ſerved by it. 


What your Eccleſiaſtics ſhall be, 


depends entirely on what you defire 


WF to have them be, 


It is, morally ſpeaking, impoſſible 
that many of them ſhould be vitious 
or ignorant, if the virtuous and 
learned among them obtain he re- 
wards, of which you will have the 
aiftribution. And it is, in the higheſt 
degree, improbable that any conſi- 
derable number of them will be at- 
tentive to their duty, when they have 
little to hope from you for their di- 
ligence i in performing it. How their 

negligence 
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negligence will affect their fellow- 
uche I need not . 


Nothing certainly can * your 
farmer lden on 5 Britiſh throme, 
than the influence of thoſe principles 
which brought your family to it. 
While your countrymen have a juſt 
value for the Proteſtamt Religion, they 
cannot want it for a Proteftant Prince; 
but from indifference to the one, what 
leſs may be feared than the ſame to- 


Walk both i 9 


Be this ever monk that the 
braveſt foldiery, the beſt magiſtrates 
you can appoint, and the able mi- 
niſters you can employ, will not 
ſuffice to make you a great Prince. 
No prince can be great without per- 
ſonal virtue without his proper 
worth. 


A good 
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A good man may be by no 


means a good Prince; but what- 
ever is to the Man's diſhonour is 


likewiſe to that of the Monarch, 


The more excuſable any vice is 
thought in you, the greater applauſe 
you are ſure to gain from avoiding 
it. By what will paſs for a trivial 
fault, you loſe the praiſe of an emi- 
nent virtue. Every crime which you 
favour, you licence. Your manners 
muft be publicly known; and will 
be as certainly zmztated as obſerved : 
ſuch imitation of zhe- will ordinarily 
be where it is eaſieſt; and that is, 
where they are leaſt to your credit. 


Whatever popular virtues you 
may cultivate, they will occaſion 
{till greater danger from your faw!:s : 
they will, if not recommend thoſe 
taults, yet certainly render others 
leſs ferupulous is committing them. 

| 12 | And 
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And can the Father of his people be 


eaſy under the reflection, that he has 
proved, in an inſtance, their cor- 
ruptor? The fl ngle vice, which your 
influence contributes to ſpread, will 
fix on you a diſhonour, which no ad- 
vantages enjoyed under your reign 


can wholly efface. 


Then is it you will appear quali- 
fied for Rule, when you exerciſe it 
over yourſel/—over your own paſſions 
and appetites, To have them in ſub- 


jection will be more for your-zglory, : 


than to ſubdue any enemy whom 
your arms can oppole. | 


What renown muſt you gain, 
when your mind is not diſcompoſed 
by the higheſt ſtation— when no 
honour is paid you, but what you 
ſtudy to deſerve—when the fincerity 
of the counſellor is ever preferred to 
his complaiſance — when you deteſt 

nothing 
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nothing more than flattery, except 
the mean creature who would ſerve 
himſelf and corrupt you by it—when 
you behold and withſtand all the 
charms of pleaſure, ſee and deſpiſe 
them; foregoing eaſe, to give it 
your people; conſidering yourſelf 
as their Prince, in order to be their 
pattern ; diſtinguiſhed not 4% by 


your rank than by your virtue / 


Reign, live, for theſe purpoſes : 
theſe will be your true grandeur : 
from theſe. expect the utmoſt happr- 
neſs which can be found in /fe and 


empire. 


Conſcious of ſharing all the weak- 
neſs of thoſe who bend the knee 
to you, muſt you not think it an 
act, by which you are rather re- 
proached than reverenced ® Who, 
of a generous temper, could reſt ſa- 
tisfied in having no title to be a 

Sovereign, 
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Sovereign, but his being the de- 
56 bh of one? Mere power can 
be nothing to your praiſe: it gives 
opportunities of diſplaying the great- 
gi worth, but is not any in itſelf. 
When you are inſenſible of its obli- 
gations, it only multiplies and ex- 
poſes your faults—makes you worſe 
than you otherwiſe would be—ſpreads 
and perpetuates your diſgrace. 


O Prince! the beſt wiſh I can 
have for you is, that you may never 
loſe ſight of your duty. This is 
the certain way to keep your ſub- 
jets always attentive to theirs. And | 
when you and they are engaged in 
the noble conteſt, which ſhall beſt 
fulfil their o4/igations, what muſt be 
your mutual ſatisfaction? Where is 
the enemy you need to fear? or, 
Who is likely to be your enemy ? 


Nor 
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Nor ſorm to yourſelf any ſcheme 
of duty, which allows you to be leſs 
mindful of your Creator. Your pri- 
mary obligations are to him; and on 
your concern for them depends your 
regard to all other, When his 
claims are not remembered, there 
are none but what you may be ſup- 
poſed likely to forget. Natural Re- 
ligion acknowledges his commands, 
centering in this“ That the ge- 
« neral good be throughout con- 


( ſulted by us; than which there 


is nothing that could more fitly be 
enjoined by our common Parent, or 
that could more effectually promote 
the happineſs of each of us. Reve- 
lation ſpeaks the ſame language. 
The Founder of Chriſtianity repre- 
ſents himſelf as coming into the 
world to ſave it, and deſcribes the 
teſt of his followers to be—their 


charity, univ ve. 
. 


Thus 


be 3 * — 1 *y 


Ip F 
5 Tus i is true Na Shari 
rized. It is, it can be nothing elſe, 
but Wharf mis mankind better And 
happier, than they other wife would 
be — what bends to the mot extenfive 
g0 Seen in this“ light, and in 
this aldne Reaſon and Seripture ſhew 
it: me, I muſt recommend it as above 
alt things deferving Pur concern 
your concern boch ® to lap phe and. to 
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AR 1 its influence; 3. real worth 
will be your ſteady purſuit. Extend 
its influence; the bleſſings enjoyed 
under your government will ſoon. be 
confeſſed. : The quiet of your reign 
will give you-leifure to form gat 
den the affection” of your *people 
will excite you to engage” in them; 


and the fdeiry, with which you are 
ſure! to be ſerved, will ſecure their 


ſucceſs. ET 
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